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( AROSSCURRENTS cont ( ire the busine 
late fall period y | operations in some seg- 
we New 
where the 


Pp ture in the 


ments still feeling the after etfect ) stopp 
| 


residential construetion is off son t. but else 


venerally one of firmness o1 umer buy 
ing associated with t e holiday 

For some industries, notably itomobiies, steel supplie 
ire a limiting factor on production anc ‘mporary layoffs 
fh some cases were ordered ! enit Th re tinvipot on 
of work brought a quick recovery teel production. Ingot 
output has been stepped up to p us highs—by mid 
December the rate was s heduled at above 94 percent of ca 
pacity but finished steel produet e Il not om ulequate 


upply. 


Income and buying 


Personal heome ih Novembet Vil )) somewh if from the 
October rate after seasonal adjustment The flow of income 
to steel workers was renewed but elsewhere movements 
In Income payments were m xed In the case of the motor 
vehicle industry, continuing materials shortages were a¢ 
companied by lowe payrolls Supplementing their large 
flow of Mcomes, Consumers are a ul ne themselves of tL res 
ord volume of borrowed funds 

Total retail sales in the October-November period were 
up somewhat seasonally adjusted from the averages for the 
second and third quarters and well above any previous eX 
perience, Sales of auto dealers have liparted a somewhat 
erratic movement to the recent overall retail picture Cus 
tomers bought heavily in October with the introduction of 
new models and because of the uncertainties of the future 
output picture. In that month, sales changes from Septem 
ber in other major lines of trade were mixed. Auto dealet 
sales dropped in November as the car supply dwindled, and 
the choice of models was limited 

Production of 1960 cars was sharply reduced in Novembet 
with the total of about 260,000 down from the 500,000 pro 
duced in October. December output is also restricted, al 
though assemblies are scheduled to be up consider ibly over 
November forthe month usa W hole exe luding tuto dealers 
retail sales in Novembet for most 1 yor lines of trade were 
up more than seasonally from October 


Little change in investment 


Business spending on new facilities has been affected by 
slowed delivery schedules of equipme! in the most recent 
period and, as may be seen from the chi ind as is reported 
in detail later, only small increase . programed in the 
near-term, 
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Partial recovery in employment 


As in the case of most majo. busine rs at this 
time, the employment picture is clouded ifting pate 
The numl ‘employees in 
manufactur ie in reased somewhat wit! 1e ‘turn of steel 
tuto a sembly 


tern of recent developments. 


workers more than offsetting sizable layofl 
p! ints and scattered small decreases in ot r durable goods 
ndustries. Employment in nondurable goods groups gen 
e] lly followed seasonal patterns. 
In private nonmanufacturing indu 
COl tinued rachel steady and mode itely ibove i 
after allowing for seasonal influence Kimployment by 
ilso hig n earlier in 


tries, employment has 
I 
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st spring, 


State and local governments was 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, , i] number 
I] below 


work 


the year, 
ol nonfarm employees at work in Nove! 
the July peak reflecting the unsettling impact of 


stopp wes and their after effects. 


Prices mixed 


Consumer prices continued upward ct rr, com 
prehens ve index reaching 125% (1947 f it} , ! e May 
vhen the recent rise became noticeable, I risen 
by a little over | percent. Contribut 
October advance was the higher auvel 
Ca;rs. Wholesale ndustrial prices, st 
mer months, edged forward in Octobe 
were about 1 percent above the same pe 
contrast, Wholesale prices of farm prov 
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foods have been under rather steady do 


irhier part of 1958 with declines fr 


ing to 15 percent and 8 per 


Financial developments 


Sustained bu 
been financed in sigi ficant degree \ 
both the consumer and business front 
eredit, combined with the financing req 
State and local governments, have re 


rise in borrowing costs. Both long-tern 


terest rates moved steadily upward thro 
“ wever, Wis moderated us compare 
in borrowing costs during the latte 


have 


Sensoned corporate long-term bonds 
to yield nearly ” percent, one-half of a pere 
above a year ago. ‘ he rise in \ ields Ol SHO! 
ties ha been larger The rates for prime 
are up by more than a full point from 
the Treasury 3-month bill rate had risen « 
early December to 4.6 percent, an allt 


‘aVYS pressure on 
term iside from seasonal fa 
tures currently at work in the money market 
] confined to I irkets for the shortet t¢ 1 TI qd 1) ise 
the legal maximum of 414 percent does not permit the issu 
ince of long-term bonds under prevailing condit 


ne 1959, both consumers and business ive 


extended their use of near-term credit. 


Since June, consumers’ new installme 
exceeded repayments by it steadily in rea 
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ally adjusted annual rate of $6 billion. Th 
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proportion bought on credit is somewhat larger. The aver 


age loan per car sold is currently much higher, reflecting 


lowered downpayments and increased interest and othe 
charges neluded in the loan. 

Business bank borrowing has also been stepped up in the 
past year more or less in line with the basic volume of activ 
ity. Afte allowing factors, there was some 
tapering of industrial borrowing in the last several 
mont no doubt reflecting the change from the sharp in- 
ventory expansion of early 1959 to liquidation more recently. 
(part from 
ing from banks has followed the pattern of financing which 
emerged in the recovery phase in the 1954-55 period, The 


for seasonal 


new 


this influe nee, it appears that business borrow 
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e earlier period but prices are higher, and the 
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persistence of net bank loan expansion through the strike 
period may reflect in part the temporary accommodation 
prov ided in the face of uncertainties prevailing at that time, 
and the unwillingness of business firms to make more perma- 
nent arrangements under the circumstances, 

Private demands for long term financing followed some 
What divergent paths. Corporate security flotations in 1959 
through October were down $2 billion from the $10 billion 
On the other hand, 
new mortgage recordings on residences are estimated to total 
The trend 
in these latter loans leveled off in the recent period as pur 


offerings in the same period last yeal 
$33 billion this year, S6 billion more than in 1958, 


chases of new residential properties have tended downward, 


Business Investment Programs in karly 1960 
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io a peak rate OF 92.2 billion, about in line been completed, Third quarte! 
expectations, and the projections for the fourth vijustment, was 12 percent le 
irtel indicate little change The jet program quarte! of 1958 \ sm 
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foreign currencies amounted to $250 million, nearly the same 

is during the third quarter of 1958. Seasonally adjusted, 

Government disbursements—excluding credits through the 

Export-Import Bank—recovered from the relatively low fig 
ure 1n the previous quarter. 

The net outflow of private capital was smaller than in the 

iter. This was mainly due to relatively large 

abs Oo : ’ 

(met enterprises of securities of their own subsidiaries 

from minority holders. For the first three quarters, direct 

] were about 40 percent higher than a year eal lier. 

of foreign bonds continued at a quarterly rate 

S100 million, but net pure hases of foreign stocks 

ready declined at the end of the second quarter 

The net outflow of banking funds through 

| short-term credits fell from $100 million in the 

ter to about zero in the third, perhaps In conse- 

» reduced lending facilities of the banks. Data 


during the second quarter involving purchases 


credits by commercial firms for the third quarter 
ivailable at the time of this writing but second 


ir’ naicate a major rise in such credits, supple 
elatively tight bank credit. 
Europe which attracted an unusually high flow 
rect Investments during the first half of 1959, 
portance while Canada, and particularly 
Canada also obtained more funds 
The area distribution 
outflow was for this quarter therefore more 


id anced. 


e of long-term bonds. 


| ) ittern. 


Gold sales lower 


net payments during the third quarter, abo 
s transferred in gold, and over $1 billion 
to foreign countries were about 836 
‘I hh Ss Was It 
owever, by purchases of S200 million from the 
| Monetary Fund. 


international institutions ine 


sthan in the second quarter. 
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This, of course, reflects the 
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dvanced industrial nations, particularly the 
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for Europe was considerably less 


e Pos ts dropped. 
terest on Government securities, 


total rise 
rlier. however, while Canada gained more 
mia ilt of the large capital outflows which pel 
haps te orarily nereased Canadian holdings of U.S. 
aollal 

derdeveloped countries in Asia and Africa also 
positions, and the same applies to 


Among the countries 


eir reserve 
Latin American republics. 
es were Venezuela and Cuba. 


Special considerations 


Inapre oO scussion of the balance of payments, in the 
Septen ) e of the Survey. it was suggested that the 
“errors and omissions” in the second qu irtel 


In payment transac 


relative 
balan { 


tiol il ( d of the second quarter whi ly may not have 


vyments were due to a rise 


an increase in foreign accounts in ou 
The third quarter data, 
show the corresponding shift in “errors and 


found ferpart in 


bank the following quarter. 
omiIssiol veen these two quarters and, therefore, appeal 
tostrengti th s hypothesis. 

such ¢ Hh! ; between recorded payments and credits to 


foreig! appear to have been most Important In our 
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The following data indicate the 
“errors and omis 


transactions with Canada. 
change from second to third quarter in 
sions’ in U.S. transactions with Canada and inter-area trans 
fers by Canada: 

Milli 


10S 242 


If the trend in these figures from 1954 to 1958 had con 
tinued in 1959, the second to third quarter increase would 
have been considerably higher, and the downward shift im 
errors and omissions in the balance of payments wit! ill 
Among major types of transac 
tions whi h appeal to have involved large payments toward 


areas corresponding |y less. 


a direct investment trans 
Mer handise 
from Canada also were relatively large during the second 


quarter and fell off in the third quarter, which was 
tothe experience in the 5 preceding year 


the end of the second quarter was 
action involving large cash transfe1 imports 


contrary 


Effects of strikes 


ffecting the transactions 


One of the special development 1 vu 
during the third quarter was the int Ipation of the dock 
workers’ | October. Both eX 
ports anal Imports appeal to have been speeded up during 


September; and declined during Qetober. 


strike which occurred early 


Based on the 


») 


movement of trade between these months in previous 


years, It appears that September export were 1 sed by about 
S50 million, and September imports by more than $100 mil 
lion. The net effect on the balance of payinents wa rela 
tively small, therefore 

The effect of the steel strike is more difficult to evaluate. 
exports of iron and steel mill produet 


second to the third quartel yy roout SOO om llion. ol 


declined from the 
It pel 
cent, compared with an average decline of about 10 percent 
between the corresponding quartet! during the 5 preceding 


years. Ke ilects on exports of steel u ne manufactures im 
cluding machinery and ™ ptember ut 
least 


On the Import side, tron and 


veliicl through 


do not appear to have been gniheant, 
teel mill products continued 
to incerase, but proportionately le than 
the third quarters of last vear, and al o relatively le 


In prey lous pel iods of rising bus Hess vcs ity here, 


from the second to 
than 


Such imports have risen consider bly ny anit ip ition of the 
strike during the first half of the vear, however, and for the 
first three quarters were about $240 million higher than a 
year earlier. Since some of th Ss! ( would have occurred I 
a result of rising business activity here, the re] itively ample 
capacity abroad, and lower price ~it would be difficult to esti 
mate how much this year’s Import may be attributed to the 


sti ike alone. 


Summary 


Net transfers of gold and dollar to Toreign countrie lua 
ing the third quarter did not show a signific 
the previous quarter and remained ut il 
s4 billion. 


int change from 
il nual rite of above 
Certain considerat tor roest, however, that the 
balance on those transactions for which estimate ire now 
iailable, may be more significant in analyzing the balance 
of payments during the third quarter than the transfers of 
gold and dollars because the latter may part reflect earlies 
On this basis it may be tentatively concluded 
point hn our recent 


transactions. 

that the third quarter was the turn 

balance of payments experience. 
There is no evidence that this change was brought about by 


relatively temporary development | Xport and Wnports 
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In the near future, higher sales of cotton, shipments of 


airplanes now on order, and larger foreign demand for cer 


tain foodstuffs and animal feed will stimulate exports. Cot- 
in recent years were subject to considerable 
fluctuations with high export rates usually not extending for 


fon exports 


-cond and Third Quarters, 1958 and 1959 





more than one or two seasons. Most of the aircraft now on 
order are scheduled to be delivered during next year. The 
effects of last summer’s drought in Europe will be overcome 
in even shorter time. 

The longer run improvement In oul balance of payments 
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Contraction of United States 
Merchandise Trade Surplus 


Some Aspects of Foreign Competition 


in the United States and Abroad 


FIRST major re versal in the over 2 year downtrend 
t iles came during the September quarter, Non- 
erchandise exports advanced to a seasonally ad- 

] 


| rate of over $17 billion, about $2 billion more 
reached during the first quarter of the 


ry. 

Din 
Ili @X] 
miilit 


ent tow 


pickup in exports, the excess of merchan- 
er imports during the September quarter was 
billion at a seasonally adjusted annual rate. 
ted a mayor gam as compared with the earlier 
vear, particularly the previous quarter, when the 
traditional surplus on merchandise trade had prac 
porated. The third quarter trade surplus was still 
of lessthan half the $3.3 billion recorded for the yea 
1 only about one-third as large as in 1956 when ex 
t their pre-Suez high. 

e first quarter of 1958 merchandise imports have 

] by the sep 
9 quarter, imports were at a seasonally adjusted 

te $3.5 billion above that for the first quarter of 
What is more striking is that nearly $3 billion of the 
nee oc urred during the brief space of the three 
r quarters ended June 1959, each of which witnessed 
new highs for imports. Seasonally adjusted im 

e third quarter of 1959 established another record 
annual rate. The rise over the June 
S100 million, part of 
ttributed to the acceleration of inbound shipments 


nbroken series of quarterly gains. 


on at i! 
limited to about which 
pation of the longshoremen’s strike which occurred 
he early part of October. 
ew first traces comparative trends since 1953 in 
ports and lnports, cla sified by broad economic classes 
jor product groupings within these classes. By 
gy exports and IMiports together, such an appro I 
iat the abil ty of fore wn suppliers to compete 
stic industries in the domestic market affords nu 
lues concer! ing their ability to compete with U.S. 
foreign markets. The relative adequacy of ou 
performance at any one time, moreover, depends 
ULS 


mero 
export 
i 
‘Xport 
upol 
and ot} 
payment 
other 


hether or not receipts from merchandise sales 
e1 types of exports ire sufficiently large to cove our 
for current Imports of merchandise and to meet 


ternational obligations due. 


Net Exports of Finished Manufactures 


Finished manufactures comprise the most important 
single component of [ ie export trade and our export sur- 
plus of manufactured goods has traditionally more than 
offset col responding net Imports of crude and semimanufac- 
tured materials and foodstuffs. 


Imports of finished manufacture wained steadily from 
1955 to 1957, and yet the advance i 


riod, amounting to over 83 billion, wa 


exports over thi pe 
more than double the 
With the drop 
In exports after 1957, however, and the accelerated upswing 
time, the trade Hh shed 
“ul d 

iiimost uninterrupted ae- 
fell to $4.4 


corresponding rise in lHiports (See int). 


In imports since that urplus on 
manufactures has undergone an 
cline. During the year ended septel Mel 


billion. the lowest since 1950, 


lfiov if 


4utos, steel, textiles, oil products: Exports 
slide——imports up 


Our changing trade in autos and parts accounted for over 
one-half the total drop of 81.7 billion in net exports ol fin 
ished manufactures in the year ended September 1959 as 
compared with 1956! (see table 1). In the case of passenger 
Cars, whi hi accounted for most of th dec] ne, the | 
tion shifted from that of a net exporter of over 8200 million 


S. posi 


In [o6 to a net importer of about 3450 million in the year 
ended September 15%). Although the 
tinues to be a large net exporter of trucks and buses, 
ip is compared 


industry con 
truck 


nuto 


and bus exports are also down and 
several years 
abroad of auto parts for 


hiport 
hana, 
parts, 


with avo. Qn the other shipments 


issembly ind other Leces 
sories and service equipment are currently at the record rate 
of 1956. 

The reversal nb oul | 
finished steel contributed nearly S200 million to the overall 


11 idit onal role as a net exporter of 


dip in proceeds for net exports of finished manufacture 
compared with 1G, nial ibeout one 


1957 Although thi 
nporter of iron and steel 


during the past year a 
third billion dollars as 
recent switeh to becoming 1 net 


} 
colnipared with 


oul ibility to compete with 
influenced to a major extent, 
first, by anticipation of, and later, by the actual advent of 
the steel strike. 

A tendency toward weakness in exports of manufactured 
petroleum products and finished textiles became apparent 
earlier than was the case 


Tasty reflect some basic chang 


foreign suppliers, it was also 


somewhat with autos and steel, 
Petroleum and textiles did not share in the genel il rise in 
exports preceding the Suez eri (1954-56) 
ports, especially of text iles, made mapor pails, 

The secular downtrend in exports of lubricating oil and 


gasoline, although temporarily reversed during the Suez 


W here is iin 


again became evident with the termination of that 
emergency. ‘The loss in net exports of such finished petro 
leum products in the year ended September 1959 as com 
pared with 1956 amounted to nearly $120 million. 

1 The vear 1956 afford i more re t iL d ‘ mrison than 1957 


when the Suez crisis had a major expa flues on export particu 
larly to Europe 


1! 
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Whereas in 1953, t export | nished t tiles had 


moved 


amounted to o 
ahead of export 

of apparel and hou 
other finished if 
record of 


val 
ind 
id hit a 


new led sep- 


tember 1959 (se« 


Consumer goods: Imports outpace exports 

I’xports ot 
from text le 
eradually aa 
in these h p! 


, 
150 


is indeed f 
background of 
by many fore 
ured against 
Hiport x howe 
erate The 1 
narrowed fro 


million n tl 


Machinery: Major role in exports surplus 
(>) 
ibout 


Wiaetu 


Miu 


od 
here : 
of elects 


CTECUSE mh tthe 


per 


three fo 


Transportation equipment; spurt in aire raft 


exports—ratilway equipment off 


It is true tl 
1957. atreraft 
September LS)eot) t 
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RRENT 
during the third quarter of 1959 exports staged a major come 
back reflecting stepped up deliveries on fore on vhich 
presently aggreg it least half a billion doll 

became a factor in our trade picture in 1956: however, the 

foreseable rise In exports promises to far ovel shadow antici 


} 
oraers 


ite irs. Imports 


pated gains In imports. 

Unlike exports of aircraft, exports of ra ; 
have d splayed little recovery. During the second and third 
shipments to foreigi 


lway equipment 


qu irters of 1959, sue] countries were 
the lawest since 1952. 


Table 1.—U.S. Exports (exel. military aid) and Imports of Finished 
Manufactures by Selected Product Groupings 
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Paper: Exports up—less reliance on imports of semifabricated iron and steel amounted to over $350 m 

lion as compared with 1956 and even more as contrasted wit! 
1957. Isy adding these reductions to the correspond ny 
losses In our net trade position in finished iron and tee] 
{ eX¢ luding Thhike hinery ana veh le ), If can be seen that the 
n our balance of payments due to 


a temporary period of stability from 1957 to 
er exports have gained uninterruptedly, having 
led by the vear ended September loo as com 
) Che further substantial jump 1) exports dui 
dad quarter of 1959 appears to indicate continued 

demand A olance it the import side of the 


ermore, shows that papel stands out wWnoOnyY 


overall deterioration 





ita tured commod ties for which oul rel mece on 


TOTAL U.S. MERCHANDISE EXPORTS and IMPORTS: 


Trade surplus contracts as imports expand 


— 


diminished ove1 this period, 
I 
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Food and Industrial Materials in Trade Balance 
$1.7 billion in the export omer 
counted for about half 
se surplus rol 
cdle« sept hit Imports 
the ce 
of foodstutts 
Law 480 fina A 
oh of 1956. this devel 
a he of lense FINISHED MANUFACTURES: Rise in imports 
: accelerates as exports continve below 1957 high 


e) 
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{dverse shift in industrial materials Exports 
h food Hiports as 
ie surpitis 
Vas the rise 
ctured materials 
such net pavinents amounte 
Pron 16 see table Imports 
our net trading position 
d foodstutls was due pra t 
ports rather tha tou drop export 








itive balance on trade in crude 


CRUDE and SEMIMANUFACTURED MATERIALS: 
Cyclical upswing in imports; much of 
1954-57 gain in exports has been lost 


ils resulted thnost wholly fre 
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substantial 


} S100 miuillior } —— 
more th nh ithe ' 


imports 


Billion Dollars ‘ratio scale 
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did exports of HW! shed Hh} 





»ynceount the entire per od from 19533 1 
el | pte miber 19. however, the growt 


eminanufactured materials, amoul ” 


FOODSTUFFS: Import rise moderate; 
exports hold most of large 1955-56 gain 


=. Wis relat vely mit nvrentel th th the ee 


of one-fourth ile of finished n wu 

pul of veurs, moreover, the ou oe 

ils exe ededl thr CCOMMPAanyV ie 

t : - Imports 

l Opposite to Tl tf occur! ne in ——— 
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Steel and fuel exports: Indications of weakness 
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an) amount 
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pol) mil tie Fable 2.—U.S. I xports and Imports of Crude and Semimanufac- 
( tured Materials by Selected Product Croupings 
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SURVEY OF Cl 
with t ery low shipments in 1953 and 1954, however, the 
third quarter annual rate of $200 million is high. 


Trade With Industrialized Countries 


he gain in imports and the drop in exports 
l ished manufactures and industrial 
vely, it is not surprising that most of the 
in our overall export surplus resulted 


my fit 


mace tr ti) 
trade 

1956 mere hana se exports to Western Kurope 
id been $2.8 billion in excess of corresponding 
i these countries, during the year ended Septem 

iargin of such exports over Imports contra ted 

rd billion dollars. (The latter figure includes 
for Western Europe and an import surplus of 
llion vis-a vis Japan.) 


] 
is ill 


with other industrialized countries. 


Hence changes in trade 
one accounted for about three fourths 
the Nation’s total met 

1956 and about two-thirds of 


ure 

y 83.4 billion decline in 

<port su | ice 
on drop as compared with 1957, 

t i to the curtailment of our export 

curope and Japan since 1956, the rise 

{ billion overshadowed the 80.7 billion d op 

the year ended September 1959, imports from 

ype totaled nearly $4.5 billion, a jump of almost 

At the time, the 

Japan reflected an advance of two- 


if Ot. sie nO) 


Small rise in imports from other areas 


he same period in merchandise imports from 
the world, including (¢ to 
| If the extraordinary increase In im 
Ilong Kong is ex luded, the rise in Imports from 
the year ended September 1959 as compared 
jardly more than 3 percent, 
rom nearby ¢ ibout t] 
ses Trom the Latin American Republics were 
tbove 1956; and imports from Africa 
Asian (ex hud ng 
tly lower than 


inad 1, HMOULT es 


nted to 


nada were ie Sume as In 
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Japan and Hong 
Only 


Middle East have there been appre 


Lob. from 
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ile 


Ith 


nee LOG. 
stend of 1956 
picture. 


countries 


as ay irdstick does not 
Whereas liports from 
ire more than twice as 

n the world have 
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by about one seventh. 


ises elsew nere 1 


iveregate 


Exports to Europe in long-term rise 


no then 
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with Western Europe in the 
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dollar of the 
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n trade with Western Europe, adds up 
from 1955 to the 


iree-quarter billion dollars in our net receipts 
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he result was a 
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her 1959 is compared with 195: 


short increase In im 
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ndustrial countries overseas. 
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Export surplus with other areas increases 


Notwithstanding this minjor reduction 
receipts from merchandise trade with We 
Japan, the overall merchandise export 
$1.2 billion in the year ended September 
lower than it 1955 ()ver t 
of nearly one-fourth in exports to the 
in luding C'anada, nmouwunting 
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stern Kurope und 
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Comparative Trends in World Markets 
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Competitive Positionin Exportsof Manufactures 


The U.S. share in total exports of manufacturers *® by all 
has been falling since the early 1950's. 
he fall was interrupted during the export boom 

1957, the U.S. share of about 28 percent in the 


is around one point less than in 1955 (see t 


Mtries 


er of EF iropean countries also had smaller sh: 
rld market than in 1953, despite uninterrupted g 
I’ ¢ xports dur ne this period. 
denominator in this deterioration of the rela 
world trade of the United States ind of 
au uy idvance In exports recorded by 
i if ul \ 
und | 
e other europe in nations either stabil 
lv higher. The U.S. share mea while 
ttle a ove one fourth in 1958 and dipped helow 
rst half of 1959 as exports continued to 
‘ountrie paced by France, 
J ipan increased thelr exports of manu 


1959, mostly to the United States. 


these advance slowed he 
| 


SS. exports dro yped shat nV, the 
| P| pr 


Grermany, 


United States still leads; United Kingdom loses 
SCC ond place 


ppage mn its share to about one fourth, the 
mined the world’s leading exporter of mat 
2 margin of more than a fifth over its 
or in the first half of 1959. A striking 
parison is the ident t\ of the second place 
In 1953, the United Kingdom was 
margin in manufactured exports of 
During the follow 


over next-place Germany. 
owever, Crermany increased its exports to such 
at this margin was eliminated by 1958. In the 
1959, with exports of both countries on the rise, 
Germa ucceeded in pushing the United Kingdom out of 


Ser ond pl we, 


Competitor countries expand output 
Thos 


ountries which experienced the largest eXpunsions 
in export sales since 1953 are the ones which had the largest 
gains in production and which consequently became able to 
supply il d sell an enlarged and more diversified volume of 
goods (see chart). Earlier the aftermath of the war and 
needs at home had meant limited opportunities for export. 

In the third quarter of 1959, the seasonally adjusted index 
of industrial production in Japan was over double the aver 

In Germany, where output had risen relatively 
in the other OEEC countries, production was 


ive for 1953. 


thar 


ussion should be prefaced with a reminder that the for 
which it is based, may not be entirely comparable for the 
‘ They have been extracted for the most part from 
organizations prepared from separate 

Sir I nal requirements for foreigi 
‘ountry to country, it is often difficult for each 
reconciliation to the commodity classification 
internation igencies The data are believed 

to be used as a basis for tracing approximate 

> Standard International Trade Classification 

exports) encompass the commodities u 

ng pages to define xports of manufactures 
similar terms This definition differs from the 
finished manufactures iportant 
roleum products are not inelu re ile, on 
d a large number of steel produc co dered as 
] sification are here represented (under Section 


terms “all industrial countrie ’ or vorld 
refer to the United States, OREC (excluding 
igh an industrial countr Canada is a principal 
1 has not been considered here as a major 


} 
is anc 
nanufactures 

distorting effects produced by the considerable 
sand Japan's trade with the Soviet bloe in Europe 
een adjusted wherever possible to exclude these 
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over three-fifths ahead of 1953, These increases far exceeded 
the corresponding rise in industrial production in the United 
Kingdom, just as the relative rise exports 
countries had overshadowed t! Lar hn eXpol from the 
United Kingdom. 

Unlike the United States where the transition to a vigorous 


Was Cont] leted oon uftel World \\ i! Il. 


very fave 


irom these 


peacetime economy 
Kurope and Japan cid not emerge from the re 
until considerably later. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the ine il prod nental Western 
Kurope and J pan nee Tos f ! [ iV gvreatel than 
in the United States. Nor we of the 
major role which eXports t | 


rease lhl cdlustt 


PCOLLOTLLNES of other natu 

tries often gave priority 

export 
: 


industries, 
Capital equipment: United States major supplier 


, , ' , 
The U.S. share in world exports of tpt il equipment ts 


considerably higher than its rel ontribution to world 


ured ood 


eXport: 


In 1958S. the United States a yrnites rthe follow 


OT most other type ort nu 1 


tions of \ orld export oOblstru bs 
: tractors, half: agricul 
tural machinery and trucks and buses, over two-fifths. Other 


ted States > upplied 


equipment, ovel thre hift 


capital equipment items for whi the | 
a third or more of world export LDS were 
and metalworking machinery, of] whinery, aireraft, and 


machine tools 


railway equipment (see table 4). 
Notwithstanding 
shares in world export of allt ( 


these relatiy \ neh ratios, our 1958 


felis (except railway 
Kxcept for railway vehi 


vehicles) were lower than in 1953 
cles and machine tools and metalwor bor Tania hinery, the | De 
shares had also declined as vith 1956 and 1957, 

An examination of the relative performance of U.S. and 
foreign countries’ exports of these produ tis gives some nai 
cation as to which U.S. export items appear to be suffering 
from a long-term “structural” decline and which to abnormal 
factors or short-term cys lical fluctuations, 


compared 


lable 3.—Exports of Manufactured Goods! from United States, 
Japan, and Western Europe to the Free World 
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Postwar Changes in 


Manufacturing Payrolls— 


Reflect Growth and 


| OSTWAR production has been characterized by the de 


variety of new products which have 


COlL- 
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Cyclical patterns 


Total salary payments have continued to increase in 
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Salary rise widespread 


‘he rise in salary disbursements relative to wages has 
been widespread among the various manufacturing imdus 
tries. Practically without exception, the ratio of salary 
to wage payrolls has grown persistently during the postwar 
period in each industry for which separate data are available, 
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